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Letter 


from the editor 


Turkey is the reason I love Halloween. Or more precisely, the lack of turkey. As a foreigner in 
this country, I have painstakingly learned that most every traditional American holiday includes some 
form of turkey, stuffed or not. There is no question why. Turkey, to me, is as American as any food 
can be, 

Think about it: the bird is big enough to feed a whole family well (American portions, let me tell 
you, have no comparison anywhere in the world). Also, the meat is “politically correct;” it carries no 
direct political, cultural or religious restrictions like, for example, pork does. And turkey comes in 
different sizes, shapes and flavors, depending on what one stuffs it with, neatly resembling the diverse 
American population. 

The only real problem I have with turkey, besides for the fact that I hate having to pull the neck 
out of its frozen carcass before cooking it, is that it always tastes somewhat dry. No matter what you 
do to it, it seems to come out of the oven tasting dull, plain and not too exciting (sorry, all you turkey 
lovers out there). But then again, I am afraid that the cooked dryness of a turkey, also mirrors the 
American population quite well in many ways. 

Americans are sometimes too wellaware of what is “politically correct,” and what the “right thing” 
is to say at the right moment. That is why we have dedicated this issue of University Magazine to 
the wonderful freedom of speech that Americans cherish, to remind you that it is OK to say what 
you think and express what you feel without having to feel bad about being somewhat different. 

So take it from me (and the turkey): cook something else for a change, Leave the poor bird alone 
and dare to wander into the forgotten, strange food section of your local supermarket. It’s legal, and 
you should cherish that. Exercise your right to be different. And for those of you not brave or bold 
enough to bring “tofurkey” to the traditional family get-together, at least turn the turkey upside 
down. Who determined it “wrong” to cook a turkey breast-side-down? It makes the meat juicier... 

If all else fails, go for Swedish meatballs. (Write in for a really good recipe...seriously.) 

So, remember to always cherish Halloween. Not just for its candy, but for its lack of turkey. Buy 
a new costume for once, and do not just dress up in “the same old thing.” 

Personally, I think I will try a turkey suir this year. 


Gobble, gobble everyone (...that is turkeyish for trick or treat). 


Rebecca Christiansen 
Editor in chief 
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Coming next month: 


e Check out a new, expanded version of 
University Magazine, hitting the stands 


November 4. 

¢ Remember to visit the online edition of 
University Magazine, updated bi-monthly, at 
www.csulb.edu/~univmag/ 


magine waking up one morning 

and finding out that the world 

as you have known it has been 

turned upside down. To your 
horror you discover that you have no 
more than two days to settle all your 
affairs, pack only what you can carry 
and leave your home. Unless you are 
rich, you have to sell your small busi- 
ness, your car and your house for pea- 
nuts, or risk losing everything to the 
bank. Your democratically elected gov- 
ernment will send you to an isolated 
internment camp somewhere in the 
desert. Your crime: being a member of 
a suspect ethnic minority. The length 


of your sentence: undetermined. 

It sounds almost too Kafkaesque to be true, but 
it is exactly what happened to Alan Nishio’s family 
almost 60 years ago. The Japanese imperial forces 
had just attacked Pearl Harbor, instantly affecting 
the lives of countless Americans of Japanese ances- 
try. Aclimate of fear and hysteria, intensified by the 
media, led to domestic political decisions that 
imprisoned almost all Japanese-Americans. 

The U.S. government knew prior to passing 
the now infamous Executive Order 9066 that Japa- 
nese-Americans were no threat to national security, 
Nishio explains. “The military had already con- 
cluded that this was not an issue of military neces- 
sity,” he says. Nishio believes that economic greed 
and war hysteria played as much a role in imprison- 
ing Japanese-Americans as racism did. 

The Nishio clan had to gather at a designated 
assembly center in downtown Los Angeles to pre- 
pare for their departure, destination unknown. 


The 
Nisei 
Experience 


By Christian H. Gehrke 


AB 


A young girl arriving a 
California. 


t Tule Lake Camp in 


“My dad had to sell his grocery store with very little 
lead time and because of that he took a tremendous 
financial loss,” Nishio says. The family stored fur- 
niture and valuables with a neighbor, only to find 
everything gone when they returned. “[The neigh- 
bor] claimed that robbers had broken into the 
garage and taken everything,” Nishio says. But his 
father knew better, Nishio recalls. “Many times 
neighbors assumed that families were not returning 
and they used the anti-Japanese sentiment as a 
rational to do this,” Nishio says. “They felt, “Well, 
it’s not bad to take all this stuff because these 
[people] really aren’t Americans.” 

Nishio, associate vice president of student ser- 
vices at Cal State Long Beach, was born in Manzanar, 
the largest of the 11 internment camps for over 
100,000 Japanese-Americans in the United States 
during World War II. He spent the first 3 1/2 years 
of his life in the Central California facility. 

Many Japanese-Americans realized that the 
attack on Pearl Harbor would have serious conse- 
quences for them but did not imagine imprison- 
ment, Nishio says. But when the camps were cre- 
ated after the executive order was passed in May of 
1942, the Japanese-American community was put 
ina state of shock, and many of its members did not 
know how to respond. Some people chose not to 
cooperate with the authorities, but the majority 
took a different path. 

“People thought, “We know this is wrong, but 
the best way that we can show how American we 
are, is to cooperate,” Nishio says. Most of the older 
authority figures within the community were not 
citizens and thus could not provide any substantial 
help or advice. These community leaders were 
separated and sent to different camps. 

After settling into their new environments, 
many of the younger men were once again up- 
rooted when drafted into the U.S. Armed Forces. 
Nishio sees this action as one of the great ironies of 
the war. “Here we are seen as traitors, but we are 
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good enough to fight for America,” he says. Many of the men volunteered 
to fight for America. Some all-Japanese units, such as the famous 442" 
Regimental Combat Team, also know as the Purple Heart Battalion, fought 
with great distinction and valor on the battlefields of Europe. “Many felt that 
this country was worth defending,” Nishio says. 

Less obvious to many Americans were the far-reaching consequences of the 
executive order. More than 1,600 Japanese immigrants from Latin America were 
brought to U.S. camps, specifically for anticipated prisoner exchanges, Nishio 
says. “They were forced out [of their countries] for the same reasons as [those] 
in the U.S. and were not allowed to return to Latin America,” he says. 

Some families were so disgusted by their experiences in the internment 

* camps, they eventually left the United States to return to Japan after World 
War II, while others were forced to leave. 

Nishio recalls the story of a man who was a member of the U.S. Armed 
Forces during the Korean War. Yet, the same man had been without U.S. 
citizenship for 20 years as a direct result of World War II. Another story 
Nishio recalls involves two sisters who had been raised by their white mother 
and who did not know that their father was Japanese-American until the 
military rounded them up. Not even orphans were safe from the executive 
order, Nishio says. They were taken out of orphanages and sent to the camps. 

Many average citizens spoke out, but no organized effort to help the 
Japanese-Americans ever went into effect. “The only group that spoke out was 
the Los Angeles branch of the ACLU, but everyone else was silent,” Nishio says. 


e Contrary to popular belief, many Americans who were not of Japanese descent 
s went into internment camps by choice as a sign of solidarity. Numerous 
= interracial couples decided to stay together by entering camp together. 

d Many Japanese immigrants, including Nishio’s grandparents, came to 


a California in the early 1900s. The state had opened its doors to new 
e immigrants because its budding agricultural industry needed the manpower. 
s Both of Nishio’s parents were first-generation American-born, but were still 
S educated in Japan. “It was typical at that time, that many families that were 
4 here, decided to send their children back to Japan to go to school,” Nishio 
a explains. After graduating from Japanese high school they would usually 
; return to their families in the United States. 
€ The local establishment in California did not think that the plots the 
Japanese farmers were purchasing were very valuable. There was plenty of 
- land available and the Japanese were welcomed as cheap labor, as long as 
5 white people benefited, Nishio says. But by the 1920s, the tide had turned 
r because it became obvious that the land was much more valuable than 
s anyone had ever anticipated. The 1920s Union Land Law stated that “only 
s citizens can own land,” but by then many of the Japanese farmers had 
American-born children and simply transferred their property titles to them. 
: Nishio sees many parallels between today’s illegal immigrants and the 
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Evacuees harvest potatoes at Tule Lake. 


first wave of Japanese immigrants to California. “That’s the great contradiction 
of America: We accept immigrants for cheap labor, but don’t want them to 
become citizens,” he says. “It’s not right, because if we are not willing to extend 
that right we should wash our own cars and do our garden work ourselves.” 

Nishio’s political engagement led to an active role in seeking redress for 
Japanese-Americans who had been interned during World War II. A bill was 
finally signed in 1988, entitling survivors to a monetary compensation of 
$20,000 and an official apology. “The $20,000, while a significant amount of 
money, was a mere fraction of what the losses were to families and communities 
asa result of [Executive Order 9066],” Nishio says. “Many of us felt that the only 
way to teach the government a lesson was to get money.” 

Learning from past mistakes is very important indeed, Nishio explains. “We don’t 
do a good job raising people as critical thinkers,” he says. “We have to raise critical 
thinkers because democracy is preserved on the edges of things; controversial issues test 


democracies. It only takes a demagogue to overturn centuries of work.” 


3331 East Third St., 
Long Beach, CA 90814 
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By Mark Walker 


t's 9 am., the phone is ringing 
in Tina Murph’s small, 
sticky note-filled office, and she 
hasn’t even had her morning 
coffee yet. She’s moving quickly be- 
tween checking the coffeemaker’s 
progress and answering the telephone. 

“T haven’t got time for this thing,” she says, 
peeking around the corner at the sputtering, 
little coffeemaker. “It’s so slow.” 

Murph is the head of a small organization 
called Gay Adoptions Now. According to 
Murph, its sole purpose is to ensure the rights of 
gays to adopt children. GAN fights an ongoing 
battle against stereotypes, misinformation anda 
general fear of the gay community. 

“Td say it’s a little bit of igno- 
rance mixed with fear,” Murph says. 

Within this volatile mix, the 
battle lines have been drawn between 
those who believe gays should be 
allowed to adopt children and those 
who don’t~and neither side is budg- 
ing. 

“It’s a fight that never ends,” Murph says. 
“We're always addressing an issue here or there 
with adopting children.” 

According to Murph, what society fears 
most about gays adopting children is the child’s 
contact with a lifestyle many don’t understand 
or refuse to accept. Murph excuses herself to the 
next room to tend to the struggling coffeemaker 
that has now fallen silent. The smell of freshly 
brewed coffee has overpowered the office air. 

“The general perception people have of the 
gay community is what they see on television,” 
Murph says loudly from the next room. “And 
that representation is 99 percent wrong.” 

Combating those misconceptions is the first 
step in changing the minds of those against gays 
adopting children. However, one big obstacle 
to achieving this goal is the view that the gay 
lifestyle is immoral. Murph, returning to her 
desk, nods her head as she sips her coffee. 


“We're aware of that, but we can’t argue 


with someone’s religious beliefs,” Murph sighs. 
“We can only respond with facts. The facts are 
that studies show children raised in same sex 
households are as unlikely to be influenced by a 
gay lifestyle as those in a heterosexual house- 
hold,” Murph responds. 

Monica Reyes of Rights for Gay Families agrees 
with Murph, but feels recent studies might hamper 
the gay community’s argument of a much more 
beneficial life for adopted children. 

“Past studies showed that these children 
were all okay,” Reyes says. “But a recent study 
completed last May painted a much different 
picture. These children have the same prob- 
lems, if not more, than other children.” 

According to Reyes, past studies conducted on 
adopted children of same-sex couples suggested 
that young males tended to be calmer and young 


“Not a single study has found children of gay or lesbian 
parents to be disadvantaged in any significant respect 
relative to children of heterosexual parents.” 


women more assertive, with both performing well 
in school. However, the new study suggested oth- 
erwise, and that’s what worries Reyes. 

“Although California has largely embraced the 
idea of same-sex couples adopting children, other 
states have banned the process altogether,” Reyes 
says. “And studies like this are ammo for those 
states and others who are uncomfortable with the 
idea of gays being able to adopt children.” 

The line in the sand for the gay community 
has been legislation passed by the state of Florida, 
which has banned gays from adopting children. 
Several other states either have laws against it or 
have indirect laws banning the process. For 
example, Utah has a law banning adoptions by 
unwed parents, while at the same time the state 
does not recognize same-sex marriages. The 
long-term effect of Florida’s legislation has cre- 
ated a bipolar effect. It has brought about in- 
creased activism within the gay community, but 
has also created tense nerves elsewhere. 


ne in the ae | 


“The concern over the ripple effect with Florida 
is real,” Reyes says. “We have a lot of support here 
but we’re aware of groups that would use any 
information to dismantle the gains we've made. So 
yes, Florida is of great concern to us.” 

The ACLU, a longtime advocate for human 
rights, has thrown its hat into the argument for 
same-sex couples adopting children. In 1999, 
the ACLU published a report stating its view on 
the issue. Although the ACLU is often slammed 
in conservative circles, its position was widely 
perceived as a landmark in the pursuit of the 
rights of gays to adopt children. 

In its report, the ACLU estimated that there 
are between 6 million and 14 million adoptive 
children living with same-sex parents. In addi- 
tion to those children, almost 500,000 are cur- 
rently in the adoptive/foster care system. States 
like Florida have based their deci- 
sions not on facts, but on tradi- 
tional stereotypes of gays, the study 
argues. This reasoning, according 
to the ACLU study, has been rou- 
tinely discredited by social scien- 
tists. 

The ACLU has cited the pres- 
tigious American Psychological Association in 
its report stating, “not a single study has found 
children of gay or lesbian parents to be disad- 
vantaged in any significant respect relative to 
children of heterosexual parents.” It further 
concluded, “home environments provided by 
gay or lesbian parents are as likely as those 
provided by heterosexual parents to support 
and enable children’s psychosocial growth.” 

Although Reyes and Murph agree that stud- 
ies like those conducted by the ACLU and the 
APA need to be more available and promoted, 
they both understand that the battle for wider 
acceptance of gays adopting children doesn’t 
end with statistical studies. The battle lies in 
convincing the public that there is nothing to 
fear about same-sex couples adopting children. 
Although citizens in states like California have 
largely supported the idea, they are not winning 
any popularity contests. 

In fact, in a small random poll taken re- 


— ACLU 
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cently at a local shopping center, the public disapproved of gays 
adopting children 7 to 1. The arguments given by the participants 
seemed to prove what Murph worried about most — that stereotypes 
were the sum of all fears. Those polled had a variety of concerns. 
Many believed children raised by gay or lesbian parents are more 
likely to grow up gay themselves or that these children will be exposed 
to an “immoral” environment. 

Homeowner Dorothy Engels represents what Reyes and Murph 
fear most. Although she is a staunch supporter of gay rights, her 
beliefs are drawn from the Bible and she holds firm to the idea that 
gays should not be allowed to adopt children. 

“Children will be confused over their role in society,” Engels says. 
“This isn’t considered normal anyway, but I believe in live and let live. 
However, I draw the line here. It’s confusing to a child seeing one form of 
behavior at home and another everywhere else in society.” 

Engels considers herself liberal at heart, but when it comes to the welfare 
of children, she is concerned about what is in the child’s best interest. 

“The child could be open to teasing and all different forms of 
harassment,” Engels says. “Establishing their own identity would 
suffer in all that confusion, and we haven’t even discussed the 
religious aspects.” 

Suddenly Engels’ eyebrows arch downwards, and she looks upset. 

“I’m fine, but as much as I believe in live and let live, the Bible 
tells us that this is wrong,” Engels says. “The Bible says God created 
Adam and Eve. It’s an old argument, but it’s a strong one.” 

Military strategists have always believed that if you win the mind of 
your enemy, the heart usually follows. If winning the heart of the general 
public toward gays adopting children is key, both Reyes and Murph’s 
organizations have their work cut out for them. Although the gay 
community may have a general acceptance of same-sex couples adopting 
children, it appears that trve support is only skin deep. [UM] 
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aes 00 AM to 2:00 PM 
WHERE: Student Union Ballrooms 
COST: $85 Cash/Check/Visa MC 
WHY? Vaccines reduce risk: 


are also at increased risk. 


Sponsored by Student Health Services: 
Vaccination Appointments 562-985-1638 


Professional Services Provided by 


Flu shots 
also available 


sia SERVICES 


° Meningoccal Meningitis (Meningitis) is an inflammation of the 
membranes surrounding the brain and spinal cord. Meningitis is 
caused by the bacterium Neisseria meningitides, a leading cause of 
meningitis and septicemia (or blood poisoning) in the United States. 
The disease strikes about 2,600 Americans each year. 


° The disease can lead to permanent brain damage, hearing loss, 
kidney failure, learning disability, or death. 


e Certain social behaviors, such as exposure to passive and active 
smoking, bar patronage and excessive alcohol consumption, may 
put individuals at increased risk for the disease. Two studies have 

identified a slightly higher risk among freshman dormitory 
residents. Patients with medical conditions that compromise 
immunity (e.g., HIV, absent spleen, antibody deficiency), and 
travelers to areas of the world with endemic meningococcal disease 


° The vaccine may also be available at little or no cost from your 
physician, or HMO. Public health departments also have the vaccine 
available, generally over $85 with office visit charges. 


Questions? Call the Advice Nurse 562-985-4771 
MAXIM Health Systems www.studentshots.com 


Become A ... 


Certified 
Wedding Consultant 


Through 


IWCA 


Independent Wedding Consultants of America 


Registered by 
the California Department 
of Consumer Affairs. 


866-444-IWCA 


Call today to find out more information 
about an exciting and building a career! 


STUDENT HEALTH SERVICES 
DIVISION OF STUDENT 


Your First Choice for Health at 
de Beach | 


Health Questions? 
Call the Advice Nurse 
562-985-4771 


Confidential Appointments 
562-985-1638 


HEALTH RESOURCE CENTER up 
to date health information 
562-985-4609 


www.csulb.edu/centers/shc/hre 


MENINGITIS INFO 
http://www.csulb.edu/centers/ 
shc/shc/meningitis.htm 


Carpenter Performing Arts Center 


Rick Thomas Magic Show 
“Karnak” 

Wayne Shorter Quartet 
"The Red Balloon, 


Dance department 


Na Lei Hulu | Ka Wekiu: 
a blend of contemporary and traditional 
hula @ Carpenter Center 


Music department 


Studio/Jazz Ensemble @ Gerald R. Daniel 
Recital Hall 
Music Guild @ Gerald R. Daniel Recital Hall 


Choral Coffee House 
@ Gerald R. Daniel Recital Hall 
Woodwind Chamber/Sax Quartet 
@ Gerald R. Daniel Recital Hall 
Symphonic Band @ Gerald R. Daniel 
Recital Hall 
Orchestra Halloween Concert 
@ Carpenter Center 
String Quartet/Woodwind Quintet 
@ Gerald R. Daniel Recital Hall 


Theatre arts department 


California Repertory Company, CSULB 
presents ‘Ivana, Princess of Burgundia” 
@ Edison Theatre (downtown Long Beach) 
University Players presents: 
“The Blue Room’ @ University Players 
Theatre (CSULB’s theatre arts building) 


Wind Symphony @ Gerald R. Daniel Recital Hall 


10/07 

Regatta @ Chain Reaction 

Public Enemy @ HOB Sunset 

New Found Glory @ HOB Anaheim 

Super Furry Animals @ Palace 

Kim Richey @ Troubadour 

Eve Ensler’s Necessary Targets Benefit 
Presentation @ Wilshire Theatre 

10/8 

Creed @ Staples Center 

Harry Belafonte @ Cerritos (through 10/9) 

8 Count @ Chain Reaction 

Buddy Guy @ HOB Anaheim 

Kottonmouth Kings @ Key Club 

Doves @ Mayan Theatre (through 10/9) 

Branford Marsalis @ Roxy 

10/9 

Project Object @ Coach House 

Kottonmouth Kings @ Galaxy 

Jurassic 5 @ HOB Sunset 

Public Enemy @ HOB Anaheim 

Gordon Gano @ Troubadour 

Nonpoint with Sunset Black @ Whisky. 

10/10 

Rik Emmett @ Coach House 

Bright Eyes @ El Rey (through 10/11) 

Kottonmouth Kings @ Glass House 

Dicky Betts Feat. Marshall Tucker & Poco 
@ The Grove 

Mest & Home Grown @ HOB Sunset 

Scarlet Crush @ HOB Anaheim 

Knott's Halloween Haunt @ Knott's Berry Farm 
(through 10/13) 

Mana 2002 Tour @ Universal Amphitheatre 
(through 10/13) 


10/11 
Mission UK @ Galaxy 
Robert Plant @ Greek Theater 
The Isley Brothers @ Universal Amphitheatre 
Year of the Rabbit @ Troubadour 
Bully Feat. Kevin Cadogan 
Roxy 


Design by Mitchell Byrd 


Photos courtesy of Carpenter Pe! 
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10/11 (cont.) 


— Compiled by Rebecca Christiansen 


Ultimate Fakebook @ Chain 
Reaction 

The Samples @ HOB Sunset 

Sammy Kershaw & Lorrie 
Morgan @ HOB Anaheim 

10/12 

Santana @ Hollywood Bowl 
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Shakila @ Kodak Theatre 1 

Rooney @ Chain Reaction q 

Lee Ritenour @ Coach House 

Les Claypool’s Frog Brigade F 
@ El Rey h 

Freddy Fender @ Galaxy |. 


Trench town Rock Conc 
@ Green on the Hill 

Dream Come True 
@ HOB Sunset 

Mest @ HOB Anaheim 

KZLA Country Bash @ 
Meadows 

Pancho Sanchez @ Key ¢ 

Mandy Patinkin @ OCPAG 

Thursday & Poison the We 
@ Palace 

Linda Thompson @ Trouk 

10/13 

Pat Green @ Coach Ho 

Brad @ El Rey 

Thin Lizzy @ Galaxy 

Thursday @ Glass Hou: 

French Soiree @ OCPA 

410/14 

Patty Griffin @ Coach H 

Sparta @ El Rey 

Gomez @ HOB Sunset 
(through 10/15) 

Les Claypool’s Frog Briga 
@ HOB Anaheim 

The Fall @ Troubadour 

Jennifer Ayimer @ Cerr 


10/25 (cont.) 
Bob Dylan @ The Wiltern (through 10/17) Ahmad Jamal, Jim Hall & Charlie Haden @ Cerritos 
Patty Griffin @ El Rey 


Dredg @ troubadour 


Rata Blanca @ El Rey 

The Chameleons @ Galaxy 
Eek-a-Mouse @ HOB Sunset 
Hothouse Flowers @ Troubadour 
Debbie Reynolds @ Cerritos 


Supreme Beings of Leisure @ HOB Sunset 

Juanes @ Mayan Theatre 

Sing Sing @ Troubadour 

Robert Kapilow’s “What Makes It Great?” 

Hothouse Flowers @ Coach House 

Haven with Division of Laura Lee @ Troubadour 

The Pattern with Hot Hot Heat Underworld @ The Wiltern 
@ Chain Reaction 

Rugburns @ Coach House 

Musiq & 4th Avenue Jones e The Grove 


Enrigue iglesias @ Staples Center 
International Noise ae @ El Rey 
id 


10/25 (cont.) 


Melt Banana @ Troubadour 
Lupillo Rivera @ Universal Amphitheat 


(through 10/26) 


Meshell Ndegocello @ The Wiltern 


10/26 


Tony Hawk Boom Boom Huckjarn @ Pond 
Seénsatia 2002 Feat. G.0.D. @ Irvine Meadows 
Monster Massive @ LA Sports Arena 


J Mascis @ Roxy 


Mason Jennings @ Troubadour 
Divas Simply Singing @ Wilshire Ebell 


10/27 


Art Gatfunkel @ The Wiltern 


Peter Himmelman@ Coach House 


Child abductions 


Q: Lately, there have been many 
stories in the news—on TV in 
particular—that deal with child 
abductions. Are the media really 
helping create a safer environment 
for children by making the public 
aware of a problem, or do they 
worsen children’s situations by 
popularizing the crime? Also, what 
does it mean for the safety feeling of 
a child to see so much of a certain 
issue related to them in the news? 


Question answered by Carmela Lomonaco, depart- 
ment of family medicine, division of research and 
grants, USC Keck School of Medicine. 


A: Your question really requires a two-pronged 
answer. First, we must understand how the media 
provides coverage of material that may be disturb- 
ing to children such as child abduction cases and 
the uses of the Amber Alert. Secondly, we must also 
understand the impact of the media messages and 
images (especially, disturbing ones) of children. 
The appropriate role of the media in the Amber 
Alert process (and arguably, in any reporting of 
incidents that happen in our immediate environ- 
mentor the world around us) is to inform the general 
public about an event such as an abduction and 
pertinent information (in these Amber Alert cases, 


The views expressed by the following respondents do not necessarily represent the views of University Magazine or the university. 


information such as make, model, and license plate 
number of the vehicle) needed to aid in the recovery 
of the abducted child. Unfortunately, the media 
tends to “report” on the titillating aspects of these 
abductions and arguably, has over the course of this 
summer, undermined the investigations of these 
cases as well as compromised the privacy of the 
minors and their families. It is insensitive at the very 
least, and unlawful at the very most, to report on 
sexual and/or physical assault of the minor in ques- 
tion. This information is confidential and should 
not be a question asked during a press conference or 
a speculation made by a news anchor. Dissemina- 
tion of information must be both adequate and 
responsible. Unfortunately, our news media does 
not abide by this and the resulting story is sensa- 
tional, ups ratings but ultimately, dehumanizes those 
that are directly affected by the situation and aggra- 
vates paranoia and fear in the general public. I have 
often heard many people say that our society is 
becoming increasingly more dangerous, especially 
for children. I agree that we do live in a dangerous 
society but I differ in the source of that danger. We 
have more children that live in poverty, with sub- 
standard housing, health care, and education than 
children who are abducted. Furthermore, children 
are more often hurt emotionally and physically by 
their parents than from complete strangers. We do 
not see news stories on these items unless some 
outlandish behavior is caught on videotape. Sensa- 
tionalizing newsstories involving children and “new” 
investigative tools does nothing for the countless 
number of children that are victimized by their own 
parents and their own society. I desperately want the 
Amber Alert to succeed in helping law enforcement 
find missing children but I am concerned by the role 
of the media and their repeated misuse of their 
responsibility. 


{lustration by Mitchell Byrd 


The other aspect of your question deals more 
with how children interpret these media messages 
and images. There have been a multitude of studies 
on the effects of violent media on a child’s attitudes 
and behaviors (specifically, if they are more prone to 
become violent themselves). These studies suffer 
from various problems with their methodologies. It 
should be apparent that it is very difficult to deter- 
mine if viewinga behavior on the television set would 
make a child feel fear or act out violently. Social 
Learning theory (e.g., we model our behavior after 
others) would suggest the link is there but] think that 
exposure to violent and/or scary media images and 
messages will be mediated through a variety of 
factors. Certainly, the age and developmental level 
of the child but also, the environment (parents, 
peers, community) that a child lives with and in will 
bear heavily on a child’s interpretations of the events 
they see or hear. Thus, exposure to these images and 
messages is one of the potential factors that influence 
a child’s sense of security and safety. 

Weshould not shelter children from the knowl- 
edge of the potential hazards in their communities 
but with the understanding of the sensationalism in 
media, I do strongly advocate for parents to moni- 
tor the content of the media their children con- 
sume. Parents should discuss child abductions with 
their children to help them be safer and feel more 
secure. Talking to children about the images they 
see and hear in the media about child abduction 
and other horrible, violent events will help them be 
more aware of their surroundings but also, be 
critical of the representations of these events. Teach- 
ing children to be media literate will do much to 
alleviate children’s (and probably, parents’) fears. 
The best remedy for fear and misunderstanding in 
children is the presence and support of loving but 
realistic parents. Just because an event is on the 
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news does not necessarily mirror the actual event 
itself. Children should not become victims of fear 
because of sensationalism and television ratings. 
In conclusion, sensationalistic media represen- 
tations of child abduction and the media’s misuse 
of the Amber Alert do nothing good for the victims 
and their families, the recovery of the children, and 
the overall investigations, as well as the general 
public and their children impressions of the world 
around them. Sound information about the poten- 
tial hazards in a child’s environment is much more 
effective at providing safety and security for chil- 
dren. For more information on media literacy, 
check the following organizations — Children Now 


(www.childrennow.org); Center for Media Lit- 
eracy (www.medialit.org), American Medical As- 
sociation (www.ama-assn.org). 


Lomonaco teaches classes on child abuse and 
prevention, intro to sociology, juvenile delinquency 
and social order, social change. 


Iraq invasion 


Q. Iraq has been under Saddam 
Hussein’s rule for years, so why has 
President Bush decided that now is the 
time for the United States to move in 
and change that situation? In your 
opinion, why now? Does it have 
anything to do with last year’s terrorist 
attacks? 


Question answered by Larry N. George, Ph. D. 
(Princeton), professor of political science who specializes 
in international politics. 


A: This is, in reality, a very complex question that 
would require much more space than we have here to 
answer. But briefly, I would say that the reason is 
primarily political. There is, to be sure, a plausible 
strategic reason for launching a war to overthrow 
Saddam Hussein and replace him with a pro-U.S. 
regime in Baghdad. Saddam Hussein is a monster 
and a tyrant who has launched at least two major 
regional wars, used chemical weapons against enemy 
armies and against his own civilian population, and 
whose policies have been responsible for the deaths of 
hundreds of thousands of his own people. He fancies 
himself the Arab Joseph Stalin, and has obvious 
designs on bringing the Arab world, and perhaps the 
entire West Asia region, under Iraqi hegemony. 

He has sought to develop nuclear weapons, and 
would very likely have done so had Israel not bombed 
his nuclear fuel producing capacity 20 years ago. 
Also, the consequences of the Persian Gulf War and 
the U.N. sanctions and inspections that followed 
severely curtailed his abilities to obtain and develop 
the core materials and technologies for producing 
nuclear arms. He’s a really dangerous figure. 


On the other hand, the United States has coex- 
isted for decades with all kinds of horrible leaders, and 
has contained, negotiated with, sponsored, supported, 
armed and kept in power no small number of vicious, 
brutal dictators. This includes, of course, Saddam 
Hussein himself before he became the designated 
“enemy du jour.” 

Iraq is not the most dangerous of these countries 
at the moment. Pakistan is far more precarious, and 
ina far more dangerous position than Iraq to threaten 
the United States’ interests abroad and here at home. 
North Korea, unlike Iraq, actually has nuclear weap- 
ons and missiles capable of hitting U.S. military and 
civilian personnel directly attacking ourallies. Iran is, 
from a narrowly “realistic” strategic threat point of 
view, far more of a long term to declared U.S. 
interests in the Middle East than Iraq is at the 
moment. 

The United States, like any other military super- 
power with global economic and political reach and 
capabilities, knows perfectly well how to keep foreign 
leaders, 

in line without waging war against them and 
their people. It has done in the past with Saddam 
Hussein, and could presumably do so in the future 
again. Moreover, there is nothing about the current 
situation in Iraq that was not true one, two or even 
several years ago, and which would probably not be 
true into the indefinite future. 

So the question “Why now?” is an appropriate 
one, and the answer is almost certainly political. It is 
politically advantageous at the moment for the Bush 
administration to pound the drums of war during the 
election season for partisan political purposes here in 
the United States. 

Who stands to gain politically from an invasion of 
Iraq? President Bush, the Bush administration, the 
Republican Party and its candidates for office in the 
upcoming election, particularly those from the GOP’s 
conservative wing, and the executive branch generally 
in its struggles with the other branches of government. 
Others who stand to gain from an attack within the 
Administration are the more “hawkish” wing of the 
foreign policy advisor corps, which includes Cheney, 
Rice, Wolfowitz, Perle and others. 

All of the above are closely identified with a pro- 
Israeli, and more specifically pro-Sharon, line in intra- 
administration policy disputes. Most have close ties to 
oil companies, and while their own personal fortunes 
are probably not at stake, having lifelong connections 
with the oil business gives them a certain kind of 
perspective on the Middle East. 

Those close to the president but opposed to an 
invasion are the president’s father (former President 
George H.W. Bush), former National Security Coun- 
cil Advisor Brent Scowcroft, and others primarily 
within the State Department. Many other Republi- 
can leaders, as well as possibly most ranking U.S. 
military officers, are also apparently opposed, but are 
prohibited from speaking out against an invasion. 

Opposition to an invasion is even more common 
among middle-rank officers, particularly in the Army. 

Icis very difficult for anyone with any reasonably 
serious understanding of how politics works in this 
country to maintain otherwise. I can say personally 


that in private conversations, not one of my Repub- 
lican friends or colleagues has even attempted to deny 
that partisan politics are behind the current war 
mobilization, although they will not say so in public. 
They believe, of course, that the long-term outcome 
will still be good for U.S. international interests. 

From their point of view, if the “rally around the 
flag” factor means that voters will be more focused on 
foreign military actions, which will politically benefit 
incumbent Republicans, rather than on domestic 
issues that favor Democrats such as corporate corrup- 
tion, the stock market and the economy, and other 
issues, this may lead to Republican victories in No- 
vember, and that will also be good for the country as 
a whole. 

To anyone familiar with American politics, this 
is so obvious as to be really unremarkable. Only the 
media, who have to pretend to be “objective” to the 
point of avoiding reaching the obvious conclusions 
that are evident to anyone with a brain, are having 
trouble with these simple realities. 

You ask: “Does it have anything to do with last 
year’s terrorist attacks on America?” My answer 
would be yes, but only in the sense that the attacks of 
9/11 temporarily galvanized Americans into being 
willing to support U.S. military actions abroad that 
they otherwise wouldn’t have been very enthusiastic 
about. The Bush administration is taking as much 
advantage as it can of this temporarily favorable 
climate of perfectly understandable anger and fear to 
implement policies that they would otherwise have 
trouble selling to the American public. 

Despite a year of single-minded, continual ef- 
forts to discover something that would link Saddam 
Hussein to Al Qaeda and the attacks last year, the 
Bush administration has come up virtually empty- 
handed. So far, there is absolutely zero confirmed 
evidence that Iraq had anything to do with those 
vicious acts of mass murder. 

Finally, you ask, “What does it mean for a 
potential success of such an attack that most of the 
United States’ allies are not on President Bush’s side 
in relation to this issue?” If there were evidence for 
Iraqi involvement in the attacks of 9/11, then it 
would not be difficult at all for the United States to 
mobilize a broad range of its traditional allies behind 
a coordinated effort to overthrow the Iraqi regime. 
But virtually none of those allies, with the exception 
of Britain’s Tony Blair and possibly Italy’s Silvio 
Berlusconi is so far willing to join with the Bush 
administration, for the obvious reason that the evi- 
dence just isn’t there. 

It is also essential to be realistic about the moti- 
vations and expectations of these allies regarding 
what each of them would like to get out of the 
expected resolution of the conflict between Saddam 
Hussein and the Bush administration. Several of 
these allies may well switch their positions to support 
a U.S. invasion if they are compensated properly in 
the form of post-invasion oil concessions for France 
and Russia, debt forgiveness, financial assistance, and 
U.S. arms shipments for Turkey, and money and oil 
access for Jordan. 

George teaches classes on international politics and 


American foreign policy. 
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More pay for play? 


The popularity of college athletics has grown 
steadfastly over the last 20 years, but it has had its 
share of complications. The NCAA, the governing 
body of college athletics, has been criticized and 
scrutinized about the way it has handled such 
growth. The number of student athletes participat- 
ing in college athletics has increased along with the 
number of schools that field athletic teams in 
NCAA-sanctioned sports. With these numbers on 
the rise, many questions about the treatment of 
student athletes have arisen. The main question 
revolves around the exploitation of student ath- 


letes. 

The NCAA, either directly or indirectly, im- 
pacts the life of all student athletes. “The NCAA 
controls my life,” said Brittany Hochevar, a volley- 
ball player at Cal State Long Beach and a member 
of the U.S. National Team. “They regulate every 
aspect of my life.” 

Financial, educational, social and athletic con- 
trols all fall under the umbrella of the NCAA. The 
NCAA decides how much money athletes are al- 
lowed to receive from their scholarships, and how 
much money they can earn from part-time jobs. At 
CSULB, members of the women’s volleyball team 
are allowed to earn $550 a semester, in addition to 
the money they receive monthly from their schol- 
arships. Student athletes also receive a monthly 
stipend based on tuition and the cost of living in the 
dorms at their respective college or university. 

There have been grumblings about the busi- 
ness of college athletics. Some say it is becoming 
too much like professional sports, with one glaring 
exception — student athletes aren’t paid. Recently, 
broadcasting giant CBS paid the NCAA $6 billion 
for the rights to broadcast the men’s basketball 
tournament known as March Madness. The news 
of this doesn’t settle well with student athletes. “It 
makes me sick, that’s us [student athletes] on the 
television, but we don’t see a dime,” said Elisha 
Thomas, a member of both the CSULB women’s 
volleyball team and the U.S. National Team. 

Student athletes aren’t the only ones who are 
disturbed by the exorbitant amount of money the 
NCAA has received. 

“Tam notagainst student athletes getting more 
money,” said Robert Maxson, president of CSULB. 
“I am, however, against paying student athletes. 
The NCAA should redistribute that money to the 
individual campuses, and let them increase the 
amount of money made available through scholar- 
ships.” 


Brittany Hochevar of the Long Beach State 
women’s volleyball team. 


That proposition, however, is highly unlikely 
to happen in the foreseeable future because the 
NCAA claims it uses the money to provide services. 

Some people have suggested allowing student 
athletes to work more and earn more money through 
jobs. “That’s impossible,” said Shumard. “Student 
athletes put in over 90 hours a week, with practice, 
travel, games and a full class load.” 

Hochevar agrees. “That would take time away 
from our studies and our sport,” she said. “It’s a 
ridiculous expectation.” Taking all this into con- 


By Les Lukach 


sideration, are the expectations and pressures put 
on student athletes too high? “I don’t think so,” 
Maxson said. “The good ones put pressure on 
themselves.” 

On top of financial stresses and other pressures, 
student athletes also must contend with academic 
challenges. Unlike the average student, student 
athletes must complete 12 units a semester. They 
must plan classes around practices and individual 
workouts. This can bea hindrance to those student 
athletes whose academic departments don’t offer 
many classes. 

In addition, students feel that sometimes they 
aren't looked at favorably by instructors because 
they are athletes. “I think there is discrimination,” 
said Hochevar. “[Teachers] say, “Well, you’re a 
student athlete.’ I think the spoiled jock and the 
pampered athlete is a thing of the past. Being an 
athlete is our job, and they [teachers] don’t under- 
stand that this is more than a full-time job.” 

Student athletes must maintain a certain grade 
point average while making significant progress 
toward a degree. “We have a mandatory study hall 
if we fall below a 3.0 [GPA],” said Hochevar, who 
has never dropped below a 3.0. Academics can be 
tough on athletes when considering the amount of 
time they must commit to practice, games and 
other events involving the team. Time can become 
a formidable opponent. “It’s hard,” said Thomas. 
“Ifyou havea paper to do and you have practice, it’s 
tough to choose. Unless you can take it with you 
[on the plane, it’s not getting done.” 

The life ofa student athlete isn’t all the media 
cracks it up to be. The days of student athletes 
getting away with whatever they want essentially 
are over. But do student athletes get special treat- 
ment? “Toa point,” Thomas said. “We get priority 
registration. But so do President’s Scholars and 
disabled students. We are not that much different 
than the average student.” 

Student athletes are also expected to follow rules 
and guidelines established by the NCAA. The 
student athlete rulebook contains 466 pages. The 
rules in this book are in the simplest terms, but there 
is room for interpretation, so the NCAA has created 
a Web site that lists all possible interpretations. The 
most common infraction committed by athletes is 
“receiving money for participation, or just accepting 
gifts,” said Mary Ann Tripodi, associate athletic 
director for compliance at CSULB. Her job is to 
make sure that every student athlete at CSULB 
understands and complies with the rules set by the 
NCAA. Prior to the beginning of every season, 
Tripodi meets with each team to go over the rulebook. 
Student athletes are required to sign a contract that 
states they have read and will abide by these rules. 
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Some NCAA tules are very specific. For ex- 
ample, a student athlete is not allowed to go to 
dinner with a booster, but if that same booster has 
the food delivered to his/her home, the student is 
allowed to be there. As long as the student is not 
seen in public with the booster, there is no viola- 
tion. “There are alot of stupid rules,” Tripodi said. 

Tripodi also regularly sends information to the 
Student Athlete Advisory Committee. SAAC is com- 
prised ofstudentathletes who meet monthly to discuss 
pertinent issues. However, they do not publicly take a 
stand on any issues. SAAC is on every college campus 
that participates in the NCAA, and they also have a 
national chapter. SAAC is also very dedicated to 
community service. “We havean annual toy driveand 
an annual canned food drive,” said Hochevar, vice 
president and treasurer of the CSULB chapter. “We 
also have a reading program where we go to local 
elementary schools and read to kids.” 

Along with obeying the rules, privacy is a big 
concern to student atheletes. “Everybody watches 
what we eat, what we wear, who we date,” said 
Hochevar. “People know things that you feel only 
your close circle of friends and family know.” This 
is an understood part of being a student athlete. It 
is something that an athlete accepts when he/she 
accepts a scholarship. “Being a student athlete is 
kind of like being a rock star, you’re always in the 
public eye,” said Maxson. “And most of them 
understand that before they come here.” 


What, then, can be done to put student athletes 
on a more balanced playing field? Former UCLA 
football player Ramogi Huma, along with the help 
of the United Steelworkers of America, has formed 
the Collegiate Athletes Coalition . The CAC, 
which is the first student athlete union, is interested 
in teaming with the SAAC and dedicating itself to 
the issues athletes face. This would be an unprec- 
edented marriage because students would have 
monetary support with which to attack these issues. 

Huma has said it wouldn’t be a traditional 
union, and student athletes wouldn’t have to pay 
dues. Instead, he wants there to bea more powerful 
voice for the representation of student athletes. 
Already the CAC has formed an allegiance with 
seven schools from the PAC-10 conference. This 
allegiance will give the CAC the right to represent 
student athletes from these campuses when trouble 
arises. Their goal is to tackle the serious issues 
regarding athletes, some of which involve finances, 
practices and academics. They also want to put an 
end to the exploitation of student athletes. 

There is opposition to the idea of student 
athletes forming a union. “I am not for that,” said 
Maxson. “These individuals are students first, and 
if they are lucky enough to be good at a sport, then 
athletics comes with being a student who partici- 
pates in athletics.” 

Opponents to the idea of a student athlete 
union have said that it would take away from the 
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Beccy Ricci of Long Beach State women’s 
soccer team. 


notion of amateurism that is associated with colle- 
giate athletics. Proponents of a union argue that 
with the money involved in collegiate athletics, the 
notion of amateurism is unconceivable. “With all 
the money the NCAA makes, it’s ridiculous to 
think we aren’t like the pros,” said Thomas. 
Whether administrators admit it or not, stu- 
dent athletes are being exploited. The fact that 
students are finally doing something about it says 
more about them than anything accomplished on 
the playing field could. Time will tell whether or 
not the NCAA succumbs to the pressure it will 
certainly face from coalitions such as the CAC. The 
issue of exploitation of student athletes is not a new 
one, but the question that remains unanswered is, 
how much longer until the issue is resolved? [Um] 
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“Mostly Martha” 


This movie has much class and innocence, which makes it one of the 
best foreign movies I have seen. It focuses on the joy the main character, 
Martha, has for cooking and mixes in her difficulties with raising a child 
and interacting with others, mostly men. There is a simplicity that makes 
the movie easy to follow and very charming. The main character changes 
throughout the movie, which, though a little cliché, is important and 
expected, so that the audience can relate to Martha. This is a formula that 
is used many times in Hollywood movies, and, when done right, you 
usually stop thinking about the manipulation and start enjoying the 
movie. Even though there are many slow parts and the ending is out of 
sync with the rest of the movie, you will leave “Mostly Martha” remem- 
bering the good parts and doing so with a smile on your face. I would take 
a date to see this but make sure to bring your reading glasses. -Grade B 


“The Four Feathers” Mandy 


While Kate Hudson, Heath Ledger, and Wes Bentley all give stellar 
performances in this Victorian-era drama, the movie drags so much I 
started to lose interest. The movie begins with Harry (Heath Ledger) 
resigning from the British army just before being shipped off to war in the 
Sudan. Three of his best friends and his fiancé (Kate Hudson) give him 
white feathers as a sign of his cowardice, which somehow inspires Harry 
to embark on a tragedy-filled journey throughout the Sudan to redeem 
himself. However, since the movie fails to explain why he does this or even 
what he’s attempting to do, I was forced to focus instead on the death and 
tragedy that occur continuously from scene to sickeningly graphic scene. 
“The Four Feathers” has great acting and an interesting plot, but 
somehow it falls short of its mark. -Grade C 
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Q: UM wants to know: Can it be harmful to crack one’s neck back 
and forth, or to pull one’s fingers all the time, even though it feels like 
the actions relieve some pressure at the moment? 


A: Dr. Patricia Convery, staff physician, Student Health Center: 

There is very little research on this subject. The cracking sound might 
be due to a displacement of gases or a tendon snapping around a joint. Dr. 
Edward McFarland, head of the Orthopedic Department of John Hopkins 
feels that there is no basis that it can lead to arthritis. Ligaments and 
tendons adapt slowly to new demands and, theoretically, they could be 
injured by a constant stress of stretching and cracking. There appears to 
be no evidence to support this, but this might be due to a lack of controlled 
studies on joint cracking. 


Q: UM has heard rumors that cellular phones emit radiation. 
Does that mean that we are all putting ourselves in danger several 
times a day simply by talking on the phone? 


A: Jeanne Ruehl, Nurse Practitioner: 

Cellular phones emit electromagnetic radiation in low doses at low 
levels, just like computers and microwave ovens. According to studies 
published in reputable medical journals (e.g. JAMA, New England Jour- 
nal), there is no evidence that the use of cellular phones is related to the 
development of either brain cancer or benign (non-cancerous) tumors. 
However, if you are concerned about the possible risk with cell phone use, 
limit the time you spend on your cell phone, turn your handheld off when 
notin use and use an ear piece or speakerphone to help limit your exposure. 


Q: As journalists, we here at UM write a lot, which means that we 
stare into computer screen for many hours at the time. Is looking too 
much at a computer screen really harmful to 
one’s eyes? If so, how can we reduce the 


strain on our eyes without having to 
switch back to typewriters? 


A: Dr. Brownsyn Braud, staff physi- 
cian, Student Health Center: 

Yes, computer screens can be harmful 
to your eyes. Computer Vision Syndrome 
(CVS) can be associated with eyestrain, dry 
eyes, irritated eyes, headache, tired eyes, 
and blurred vision. You need to rest 
your eyes about every 30 minutes 
and blink your eyes. If you spend « 
lot of time at the screen, you are not 
blinking enough. Taking time out to 
blink will rest your eyes and will moisten them 
and will cause less irritation. You can also 
increase humidity by using artificial tears at 


>o 
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work and eye moisteners at night. You can also §a 
, 5 4 23 
purchase an ergonomically design light to de- 4 
crease screen glare and can produce “blink 25) 


reminders” to attach to your computer. 
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Alejandro Negrete 


“Alex! Alex!” people call to Alejandro Negrete, seeking answers to their 
endless questions about how to improve their organizations. Negrete is the chair 
for the Latino Student Union, which is the council for Latino organizations at 
Cal State Long Beach. While Negrete is very involved with both the Latino 
Student Union and the California Faculty Association office, he is even more 
passionate about the “Chicanismo” that he embraces and shares with others. 

To Negrete, being Chicano is both a political state of mind anda way of life. 
Being Chicano entails standing up to political and social injustices that face our 
society. “It is who I am, it’s what I am,” says Negrete. “I have felt it ever since 
I was little.” Negrete tries to maintain the sense of pride that he had as a young 
child and live it through the organizations at CSULB. 

“You don’t need to be Mexican to be Chicano,” explains Negrete. “In the 
60s (during the Chicano Movement), you found all types of people because 
they didn’t see it a certain way. People could unite on the same issues. It just 
so happened to be that a lot of the people were Mexican.” 

Negrete lives by the motto ofanother organization he is in, La Raza Student 
Association. The association’s motto in Spanish is, “Luchar para aprender, 
aprender para luchar,” which in English means, “Fight to learn, learn to fight.” 

“This is our purpose,” Negrete says. “We fought hard to learn. It is about 
learning so that we can use it asa tool to fight for others who can’t be here.” Negrete 
also explains that people learn so they can use that knowledge to overcome obstacles. 

In addition to the many on-campus activities that Negrete is involved in, 
he also works at a law office. He is gaining the necessary experience for a future 
in labor law. He says he wants to learn the law so that he can work with unions 
to protect workers, who include Latinos as well as other groups. 

Any one of Negrete’s friends will tell you that he is a truly remarkable 
person. What sets him apart is that he sees flaws in the world and not only 
thinks that it needs change, but actually attempts to change it. 
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It is hard not to notice April Day. Not only is she beautiful, but her style 
is aesthetic and unforgettable. Her bright purple and blue braids are quick to 
draw the attention to which she has become accustomed. She knows that 
people stare at her and question what she is thinking. ”I believe in smashing 
stereotypes,” Day says about her look. “People should feel free to be more 
creative. I do itso that it will be common and so that they won’t be shocked.” 

She encourages people to do their own thing and set their own trends. 

She wants to challenge people to overcome the mentality that they are unable 
to dress a certain way. “My parents don’t like it,” she admits. “But I know I 
am a good person.” 

Day is involved with several different groups on campus. She is co-chair 
of the Rainbow Alliance, a support group which is located in the Lesbian Gay 
Bisexual Resource Center on campus. Although Day does not identify with 
being lesbian, gay or bisexual, she says that she is a part of the group because 
they promote equal rights and acceptance. She feels that people should have 
the same rights no matter who they are, and that everyone should feel 
comfortable to be themselves without worrying about other people’s judg- 
ment. 

Day has helped lead a women’s discussion group through the Rainbow 
Alliance, and she is also a member of the Campus Progressives group, which 
promotes activism. “I felt that something was wrong in our society,” Day says 
regarding her reasons for joining the Campus Progressives. “Minimum wage 
can’t support people, women shouldn’t have to be any one way, and everyone 
should have the opportunity to go to school and be successful.” 

In addition to her eclectic political interests, Day pursues artistic endeav- 
orsas well. She isa lover of photography, and she finds itamazing thatso much 
can be expressed with an image. Using the same principles she has been taught 
at CSULB, she hopes to someday teach photography at the university level. 
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